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will be interested in Cole's announcement that this work will be followed 
by another which wiU cover problems of social organization and policy 
as the present volume has to do with only economic and industrial 
aspects of reconstruction. 

Arthur J. Todd 
Chicago 



The New Unionism in the Clothing Industry. By J. M. BxroiSH 
and George Soule. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
Pp. viii+344. $3.00. 

The rapid rise from impotence to power on the part of the associa- 
tions of workers in the needle trades has challenged the attention of both 
journalists and students of the labor movement. Thus far, however, 
owing to the dramatic interest and novelty attaching to this develop- 
ment, the contribution of the publicists to the discussion has been by far 
the more extensive. The discussion has, moreover, in a measure borne 
the character of a polemic, both friendly and hostile, for the issues are 
so full of conflict and emotion as to render dispassionate analysis of 
them much the more difficult process. 

The opposition to the progress of the clothing unions has not come 
entirely from the side of the partisans of the vested interests — ^whether, 
like Michaels-Stern and Company, they be speaking in the name of the 
reactionary employers or, like James P. Holland and Company, in the 
name of the reactionary trade union officials. These have professed to 
see in the broad industrial structure, in the Marxian creed and liberal 
poUcies, and in the immigrant character of the membership of the newly 
risen organizations a standing menace to the institutions of capitalism 
and of privilege for themselves. At the other pole of opposition are 
found the extreme revolutionary elements of the labor movement and 
their intellectual spokesmen, who condemn the policy of collective bar- 
gaining as one of blind opportunism and compromise, and decry the 
official flag-waving of socialistic preamble posing as mere verbal frontage 
designed to conceal the underlying trend toward "pure and simple" 
business unionism. 

Between these two contending groups, both antagonistic or sus- 
picious of the new movement, there stands an influential group of for- 
ward-looking employers, who, having entered, more or less voluntarily, 
into joint agreements with these unions, defend their action on practical 
grounds. Arrayed with them in their favorable attitude toward the new 
unions are the progressive elements within the ranks of organized labor 
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eveiywhere. Finally, there are the observers of liberal or radical pre- 
dilections, who also view the success of these unions with distinct 
approval. In their zeal to rescue the American labor movement from 
the slough of stagnation and inertia into which it has fallen and to set 
it upon the road of peaceful industrial and political reconstruction, they 
have seized upon the first faint signs of change on the trade-union 
horizon to magnify them into prophecies of a regenerated labor move- 
ment realizing their own ideals of what trade unionism ought to be. 

This fourth group represents substantially the bias of the authors of 
The New Unionism, who have presented us in this volume of three hun- 
dred pages with a survey of that part of the field of labor organization 
in the garment and textile industries which occupies the progressive 
middle ground between the craft unionism of the American Federation 
of Labor and the revolutionary syndicalism of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The title of the book serves to designate those character- 
istics of structure, aims, policies, and methods which differentiate the 
immigrant unions in the manufacture of clothing from the traditional 
forms of labor organization still dominant in this country. Stated 
briefly, these distinguishing marks are those of an industrial union of 
avowedly socialistic orientation, whose ultimate program contemplates 
workers' control of the industry, but whose specific tactics are essen- 
tially conciliatory and business-like, and whose reaction upon the indus- 
try is one making for greater production and stability of operation in 
the present, even while preparing the workers concerned to assume an 
increased share of responsibility for the productive process in future. 
For purposes of collective bargaining as well as for open contests of 
strength with the employers, these unions enjoy a distinct superiority 
over the old craft union by virtue of their industrial structure, i. e., 
their inclusion of all groups of "direct labor" engaged in an industry 
like men's or women's clothing, regardless of occupational differences. 
This superiority is further enhanced by their achievement of a high 
degree of organization and a correspondingly effective control over the 
labor supply in their respective industries. This success has been made 
possible, as the authors point out, not by a matter-of-fact appeal to the 
workers to organize for present betterment, but by playing upon their 
more or less conscious hopes for the eventual complete displacement of 
the emplo3dng class through their own combined power. It was this 
revolutionary motive that served first to bring and then to hold the 
masses together in their difficult struggle toward emancipation, and which 
accounts not only for the success of a union like the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers where the United Garment Workers had failed, but 
also for the class-conscious solidarity of the workers in the needle trades 
extending beyond their own industries to the labor movement as a whole. 

If, now, we raise the question as to why such an emotional appeal 
should have called out an almost immediate response on the part of 
these immigrant masses, while, judging by experience, it would have 
fallen on deaf ears if addressed to American workers more comfortably 
adjusted as individuals to their social and industrial environment, we 
get no satisfactory answer. Our authors' explanation runs on the logical 
fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc by referring to the "weakness and 
backwardness of the industrial structure in the manufacture of clothing, 
the very difficulties which the labor organizations had to face," as the 
compelling reasons for their adoption of revolutionary principles. A 
more adequate explanation would have pointed on the economic side 
to the weakness and backwardness of the unions themselves, their 
incapacity during many years for enforcing even such bargains as they 
succeeded in making with the employers. This weakness and incapacity 
resulted partly from the seasonal character of the industry and partly 
from the low degree of craft skill required in most of its processes, with 
the consequent inability of the unions to protect hard-won standards 
against the continual undermining tides of immigration. The success 
of the revolutionary appeal rested, furthermore, on the psychological 
predisposition of the workers themselves. By virtue of much repression 
in their European homes their exposure even before emigration to 
socialistic agitation, and their exaggerated hopes for freedom in America, 
they easily fell in with, or created for themselves, a t)^e of unionism 
that promised emancipation. Nevertheless, it must be conceded as one 
of the distinct merits of this essay that the authors have broken away 
from the conventional procedure of accounting for the rise and character 
of unionism in terms of the supposed motives and ideas of the unionists 
themselves, and instead have sought a principle of explanation in the 
economic organization and necessities of the industry within which the 
union functions. 

Viewed from the standpoint of an effective contribution to knowledge, 
the principal weakness of the book lies in attempting to cover too much 
ground, with the inevitable result of losing in value for the student or the 
labor leader whatever it may gain in popular appeal. Indeed, one can- 
not escape an impression of superficiality and unevenness, despite much 
excellent speculative thinking, particularly in the final chapter on " Out- 
look." A journalistic emphasis upon dramatic episodes, as exemplified 
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in the chapter on "Decisive Victories" and more or less throughout the 
book, is but a corollary of this sketchy manner. It carries with it a 
neglect of aspects less striking but hardly less significant for a balanced 
appraisal of the career and present character of the unions. The volume 
consists in about equal parts of narrative and description and of dis- 
cursive interpretation. The reader might legitimately expect that the 
two portions be so intimately knitted up as to provide both an adequate 
background of historical information and a realistic basis for the general- 
izations advanced. As it stands, the book fails to meet this expectation. 
A chapter is devoted, properly enough, to a consideration of the "Human 
Eleinent." The authors presumably meant by it to throw light upon 
the institutional and cultural heritages of the dominant racial groups 
composing the clothing unions and upon the influence exerted by these 
heritages upon the course of development of the unions. 

What we are offered in this connection is an extremely summary 
review of immigration statistics, of legal, social, and economic disabilities 
of Jews in eastern Europe, of their occupations, their communal tradi- 
tions, and their associations and early manifestations of unionism in this 
country. A still more cursory treatment is accorded to Italian immi- 
gration, while other nationalities are merely enumerated. A few con- 
cluding paragraphs emphasize the conservative character and influence 
of the racial heritage of all these groups in the clothing industries. 

The authors simply set forth their opinion that the radicalism of the 
mass of immigrant clothing workers is an acquired attitude, derived 
directly from their social and economic experience in this country, and 
is not to be attributed to any old-world background of political revolu- 
tionism. One looks in vain, here, for an illuminating treatment of the 
economic and political psychology and outlook of the various immigrant 
groups, of the manner in which their traditional trends and attitudes 
determine their readjustment to the new environment and are, in turn, 
transformed by these new contacts and interests. 

Notwithstanding the authors' effort to maintain throughout the 
detachment of disinterested observers, the careful reader cannot avoid 
an uneasy sense of partiality on their part, that leads them consciously 
or unconsciously to heighten the colors of the picture and to gloss over 
the less edifying facts and phases of the subject. The argument would 
seem to be addressed primarily to a middle-class public of liberal and 
radical propensities whose enthusiasm for the "new unionism" must 
not be dampened by too reahstic an account of its operation and tactics. 
The emphasis placed upon the revolutionary idealism of these unions. 
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that esteems ultimate victory over the capitalist regime far beyond those 
mere material and present benefits which are supposed to constitute the 
sole objective for the older unionism; the stress laid upon the liberal 
character of the unions' policy as regards such matters as immigration, 
admission to membership, etc.; upon its constructive character with 
reference to productive efficiency, continuity and stability, co-operation, 
education, etc. ; upon its conservatism in relation to strikes and sabotage; 
upon its democratic structure and government — all this eulogistic char- 
acterization of the "new unionism," while portraying indubitable tend- 
encies or aspirations on one group or another within the movement, 
is none the less misleading so far as the divergence of the new from the 
old unions in these respects may be too slight or too transitory in practice 
to carry more than superficial significance. 

The optimistic bias of the book appears, finally, in the sort of points 
that are slurred over or entirely omitted from consideration. Thus, in 
the chapter on "Beginnings and Growth," no reference is made to the 
existence or r61e of violent tactics, as applied to either persons or prop- 
erty, in the emergence of these organizations to power. Nor do we get 
any hint of the reactive effect on the leaders of the progressive concen- 
tration of power and responsibility in their hands, of their natural 
endeavor to perpetuate themselves in power, of their habituation to 
business relations and bargaining with the employers; of a growing 
tendency toward restricting immigration and the labor supply; or of 
the growing body of vested interests— whether in the form of high 
wages, labor temples, or co-operative banks — ^which the organizations 
of labor themselves in time acquire. It is possible, of course, to explain 
these and similar omissions whose net effect upon the argument is dis- 
torting, upon the ground that our authors have failed to appreciate 
either the reality or the relevance of existing tendencies even within 
the new unionism toward what philosophers style the "hypostasis of the 
instrument." But it is at least desirable to know something of the 
manifestations of those tendencies and whether or not they are likely 
to be offset in the long run or to become dominant over the other forces 
making for revolutionary policy and democratic control of the organi- 
zations. 

If the authors have not been wholly successful in rendering the soul 
of the socialist labor movement in the clothing industry, it is due to their 
too great reliance upon official sources of information, as over against 
first-hand observation of the actual workaday union practice. To say 
this, however, is not to deny them the credit of having given us the first 
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coherent attempt to interpret this movement as a whole in the Hght of 
the industrial situation and from the standpoint of its possible signifi- 
cance for an eventual democratization of industry. The task now is for 
a series of trained investigators with special access to the sources to 
address themselves to an intensive study of the various individual 
unions whose general characteristics and trends have been set forth, 
and to bring together a sufficient array of significant data to serve as a 
basis for a truly genetic understanding of these organizations. 

Paul Wander 
New Schooi, for Social Research 
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This is a very busy country, but one of our most important social 
problems is the disposition of our leisure time. An enormous amoimt 
of time is expended by the people of the United States in reading the 
daily papers, going to church and to the movies, electing people to 
public office, and reading the Saturday Evening Post. A good deal of 
this time is wasted. Some years ago the Sage Foimdation undertook 
to interest the American public in making social surveys, studying the 
needs of their local communities, and seeking to improve them. They 
succeeded in creating a great deal of enthusiasm and surveys became 
popular. It was a new form of recreating, a new form of poUtics. But 
the information collected through these surveys did not always reach 
the whole community. It did not sink in and it did not change habits. 
It was not adequately advertised and the efforts that were started in 
this way were not properly directed. It has become necessary to devise 
some more adequate method of popular education. It is necessary to 
give the public more simple and specific direction as to the way to go 
about the matter of local improvement. It is important to keep the 
local agencies united and on the job. 



